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TO THE 


READERK 


Kind Reader, 
&@ HE A uthor of this ſhort Diſcourſe, even whileſt 


gen be was upon it, and had ſcarce read it over him- 
W /elf, was ſeiſed upon, firſt by ſickneſs, then 

death, the common Fate of all men, If therefore 
there be any thing amiſs, or imperfett in it ; 1t would be great 

- unkindneſs, to impute it to him, who by ſuch unavoidable ne- 
ceſsity, was prevented the benefit of a review ; and no leſs 
unkindneſs perchance, though more tolerable, to blame him, 
who, as out of a due reſpe#t to the «Author ; lk out of a de- 
fire to gratifie them, ( not a few probably ) who may defire to 
ſatisfie their Curioſities, or improve their Knowledge, in ſuch 
things ; hath publiſhed it, | Angry | 


(1) 


News from Chartham, m KENT. 


Lthough it may, and perhaps muſt be granted, that Miracles 
A ( ſtritly underſtood ) are long lince ceaſed : yet in the lati- 

tude of the notion, comprehending all things uncouth and 
{trange, ( miranda, as well as miracula ; eat Zog as well as miracles ) 
they are not ſo: but do, more, or leſs, ſomewhere, or other, dayly ex- 
ert, and ſhew themſelves. Dies Diem docet. New days, make new dil- 
coveries; eſpecially to ſuch, as are in any meaſure, curious, ( ſhall L 
ſay )or ingenious, and inquiſitive; as few enough amongſt us here in 
England are, unleſs afted and animated by ſome profit, or advantage 
to themſelves by the diſcovery ; how conſiderable and remarkable ſo- 
ever it may be otherwiſe. *'Tis true, New lights, are now adays much. 
cried up: but as in matters (moſtly ) of Religion, fo (1f you mark it ) 
by whom ? But ſuch, as not ſo much for conſcience, as for lucre-ſake, 
broach and obtrude them upon a credulous giddy fort of people, 
whoſe applauſe they firſt catch, and then, their purſes. But leaving 
theſe ſpiritual Mountebanks, and their counterfeit ware, new lights only 
in pretence; I ſhall here acquaint you with a piece of new light in- 
deed, but of another kind, preſented and held forth upon no account, 
ora at all of profit, or nd e to the publiſher ; but ( if he mi- 
ſtakes not ) of good uſe and wells (in point of knowledge ) unto 
others, ( learned Antiquaries, and Naturaliſis, as I ſuppoſe) of more skill, 
inſight and judgment, (ifthey pleaſe to employ them on this occal1- 
on) in things ſo rare and extraordinary, then he can, doth, or would 
be thought to pretend unto. Well, to the matter of tact then, 

Mr. I Somner, in the moneth of September, 1568. linking 3 
Wellat a new Houle of his, in Chartham, a Village about three nules trom 
Canterbury, towards A(bford, on a ſhelving ground, or bankſide, with- 
in twelve rodsof the River, running from thence to Canerbury, and 
ſo, to Sandwich Haven ; and digging, for that purpoſe, about fey2n- 
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| (2) 
teen foot deep, through gravelly and chalky ground, and two foot in- 
tothe Springs ; there, met with, took, and turned up a parcel of 
ſtrange and monſtrous Bones, ſome whole, ſome broken, together 
with four Tccth, perfe& and ſound, but ina manner petrified, and 
turned into Stone; weighing, { cach Tooth ) ſomething above halfa 
pound, and almoſt as big ( ſome of them ) asa mans hit. Cheek- 
Tecth, or Grinders, as to the form, they are all, not much unlike, but 
for the bigneſs, the Grinders of a man. And whereas I faid, almſt as 
big, ſome of them, as a mans fiſt : 1t brings to my remembrance, what 1 
haveread in Ludovicus Vives, of ſuch a Tooth, but alittle bigger ; ( dens 
molaris pugno major ; he faith : that 1s, a Cheek-Tooth, bigger than a fift ) which 
was ſhewed to him for one of Yt. Chriſlophers Teeth, and was kept in a 
Church, that bare his name : which whether he believed,ornot, I know 
rot : but contradi& it, he dothnot, I am ſure ; neither he,nor his learn- 
ed companion, whom hedoth name there. Juſt ſuch another Tooth 
of the bigneſs, he ſaith, of an ordinary fiſt, was ſeen by Acoſta, (a very credi- 
table Author ) in the Indies, digged out of the ground, in one of their 
houſes there, with many other bones ; which put together, repreſented 
a man, of a formidable, or as he ſpeaketh, deformed bigneſs : or, greatneſs : 
as he judged of it. And ſo mult we havejudged of theſe Teeth, and 
of the body, to which they belonged ; had not other Bones been found 
with them, which could not be mans Bones. Some that have ſeen 
them, by the Teeth, and ſome other circumſtances, are of opinion,that 
they are the Bones of an Hippopotamus,or Equus Fluvialis , that is, a River- 
horſe ; for a Sea-horſe, as commonly underſtood, and exhibited, is a fiQti- 
tious thing. Yet Pliny makes Hippopotamum, ( mari, terre, anni communem ) 
to belong to Sea, Land and Rivers. But what are the diflerences and 
properties of each kind, TI leave to others to inquire. The Earth or 
Mould about them, and in which they all lay, being like a Sea-earth, 
or Fulling-earth, not a ſtone in it, unleſs you dig three foot deeper, 
and then it riſes a perfect gravel. 

So have you the ſtory, an account, if you pleaſe, of what was found, 
where, when, and upon what occaſion. For more publick fatisfacti- 
on, and to facilitate the diſcovery ; at leaſt, to help ſuch, as are minded 
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(3) 
toemploy their skill in gueſſing and judging of the Creature, whoſe 
remains theſe are, what it was for kind ; we have by, and with the help 
of an able Limner, adventured on a Scheme, or Figure, of ſeveral of 
the Tecth and Bones, with their reſpe&tive dimenl1ons, of breadth, 
length, and thickneſs. 

No man, we conceive, not willing to be cenſured of raſhneſs, will 
be very forward to divine, much leſs to define or determine, what the 
Creature was; and doubtleſs dubious enough it is, whether of the 
twain, the Sea, or the Land may more rightly lay claim unto it. But 
leaving all others to the freedom of their own judgments and conjc- 
tures; if he may have the ſame liberty trom them tor his, who as he 
knows the place, with the Country about it, hath taken a large time of 
conſideration of all particulars and circumſtances fit to be duly and 
deliberately weighed and obſerved in the caſe ; he would adventure to 
conjecture it to be ſome Marine, or Sea-bred Creature, to which the 
Land can of right lay no claim. But admitting that ( ſuppoling it, I 
mean, a Sea-bred Creature ) how then ( will ſome ſay ) ſhould it 
poſſibly comethere ? Fiſcis in arido? and at ſuch a depth under ground 
too ? I anſwer, firſt, with as little wonder, as a Land creature ſhould, 
which who with reaſon can imagineto haveever had at firit ſo deep a 
burial ? Next I fay, the Mould, Soil or Earth, wherein it lay, was alto- 
| ny mury, like to that cenum ( oaſe, ſome call it ) on many parts of the 

coalt, both in England and abroad. But how poſlibly ( will it be 
ſaid ) a Sea creature,when found at ſo remote a diitance from the Sea ? 
For ſolution ( if it may be ) of this, and the like incidental doubts, and 
removing all rubs out of the way of this conjecture ; our tuture dit- 
courſe and further progreſs in this argument, ſhall branch it ſelf out 
into theſe four following Queries. 

1. Whether the fituation and condition,tace and hgure ofthe place 
may poſſibly admit of the Seas once in{1nuating it {elt thither ? 

2. Whether ( that poſſibility being granted, or evinced ) the Sca 
did ever actually in{inuate it ſelf fo far asto thisplace, and when ? 

_ 3- How 1n probability, and when this Valley, or Level being once 
Dea land, ſhould come to be ſo quite deſerted and forſaken of the Sea, 
as 
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(4) 
as it 18 at this day ; the Sea not approaching by ſo many, a dozen miles; 
or more. 

4. By what means, the Sea once having its play there, this Crea- 
ture comes to lodge, .and be found ſo deep in the ground, and under 
ſuch a ſhelving bank. 

1. As for the hrit ( the places capacity and aptitude forthe Seas in- 
Aus, or ininuation ) ſuch as know the ſituation, withal cannot but 
know, and mult agree it to be ſo. As for ſtrangers, and ſuch as areun- 
acquainted withthe place, for perfecting their information in what e1- 
ther the common Maps, or a particular Scheme and draught of the 
Level, herewith intended, may chance to be defectivein; they may 
pleaſe to know, that the place ( the locus loci) weare upon, is a part of 
that wide, fair and fruitful Level, or Valley, extending it ſelf not leſs 
than twenty Miles in length, between a continued ſeries and range of 
Hills, Downs, or high grounds, lying at a pretty equal diſtance each 
from other all the way ; beginning at the Eaſt-Kemiſh ſhore, . and 
ſtretching it ſelf, Weltward, by Sandwich, Fordwich, Canterbury,Chartham, 
Chilham, Godmerſham, Wy, Aſbford, ſornetimein a dire&, ſometime in a 
winding courſe, as farat length, asto that famous ow Levelof 
Romney-marſh, and 1s waſhed and watered all along, at leaſt from about 
Aſbford, by a {weet and pleaſant River running through the midlt oft, 
as far as to Sandwich, and there by the Creek,or Haven,emptying it ſelf 
into the Sea : nothing at all of obſtruction, by the interpoſition ot Hills, 

or highgrounds, hindring, or controlling the Seas free play and paſl- 
ſage Fe ſo many miles together. The place then, with the parts, the 
tract above and below it, from the condition, or conſtitution of it, 1s 
Plainly not unapt or uncapable ofthe Seas infinuation and influence. 

If any (hall objec, Canterburies being in the way, as anobſtruQton, or 
bar ; they arceaſily enough anſwered. For although that City ſeem. 
eth, and indeed is, at this day, for the moſt part ſomewhat elevated 
above the pitch of the reſt of the Valley or Level we areupon; yet not 
ſo much, as to defend it ſelf many times from flouds, and overflowings 

\in the lower, and molt depreſled parts of it, even by the Springs 1t 
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(5) 
whereof, by the care and providence of fortner ages, it is very certain, 
and by Ogg Wells, Vaults, Cellars and the like, dayly experimented, 
that the moſt part of the City, not excepting the very heart and center 
ofit, is made and raiſed ground; the tokens of foundations upon fonn- 
dations, to a very conſiderable depth, daily appearing, and the ground 
( as at Amſterdam Yenice and elſewhere ) for rs \ wp ſuperſtructures, 
in ſeveral places often ſtuck and ftuffd with Piles nod, or long 
Poles and Stakes, forced into the ,as Wells and Cellar-digpers 
have inform'd me. Nay, and as it where about now the Bull-{take 
market-place is kept, the River had ſometime had its courſe or cur- 
rent, Pits and otherlike Tanners Utenſils, have, not many years ſince, 
been met withal in digging for Cellars thereabouts. To this let me 
add, that my very next neighbour in Cafile-ſtreet, within theſe thirty 
years linking a Cellar, did at a good depth ( five or fix foor deep ) light 
upon, and was put to ſome {top and ſtand, in his work, by a ſtrong 
and well couched arched piece of Roman Tile or Brick, which he was 
fain to take, or break aſfunder, and remove, before he could proceed. 
Hereof I was an eye witneſs, and ( for curiolity ſake ) took one of the 
Bricksor Tiles tomy ſelf, which with ſome other hike Roman remams 
(wy found in that, whichis my own Garden ) I keep by me to this 
ay. However then, Canterbury may now ſeem to ſtand inthe Xfiua- 
ries way ; yet time was, when in probability it did not ; when I mean 
the place, the ſoil which now the City occupies, asthe reſt of thewhole 
valley both aboveand below it, was of too low a pitch, tobe an ob- 
ſtacle to it. 

2. Astothe ſecond enquiry, ( whether probably the Sea did ever 
actually in{inuate it ſelf ſo aw this place, and when ) theanſweris 
nothing ſo eaſe : Record of it, we have none. The belt and eldeſt ac- 
count we have now of the Condition, Scite and Conſtitution of theſe 
our Eaſtern Parts and TraQ, we owe to Julius Ceſar, and the Romans 
after him : from whom ( alas ) we have not thelealt ſpark of light to 
fuch a diſcovery : rather indeed the contrary ; both the Sea-coalt, and 
In-land parts, by his, and their relation ; bearingin a manner one and 
the ſame face and figure then, as now. However, that the Level we 
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are upon, was ſometime an &ſluary, or Arm of the Sea ; ſeveral Criteris, 
or an not wanting. Forexample ; beſ1des what may be argu- 
ed and inferr'd from this parcel of ſtrange Teeth, and Bones now un- 
der conſideration ; much ( asI conteive ) there is of probability for it, 
reſulting from ourRivers name of Stoure, more anciently, not ſeldom 
both called and written Xfture, Efture, &c. which I doubt not to pro- 
ceed and come from the Latin Xfluarium,and in procels of tume tohave 
been corrupted and contracted into Sture and Stoure; giving name 1n 
part to $tourmouth, a place ( a Pariſh ) about ſix miles Eaſtward from 
Canterbury ; ſo called from the Rivers diſimboying there into the Sea, 
or Salt-water, flowing up thither : asalſo giving name to that Mannor 
of the Archbiſhops; at this day, and for ſome ages pali called Weſtgate- 
Court, at Canterbury ; but more anciently, as in the Conquerors time 
( witneſs Domesday-book ) called, the Mannor of Efture and Eſtureſete, 
rom its ſituation by the Sture or Stoure. From which occaſion doubt- 
leſs;the late Lord Finches Seat in -------- about five or {1x miles nearer to 
the Spring head, at this day vulgarly nuſcalled, Exſt-Steward; isof old 
ſometime called Efture, ſometime A:-ſture. From Saxm Monuments 
and Records I could eahily trace the name.upto a very high date, by 
many examples. 

But toleave that, and proceed to other Criteria ; as by the Tecthand 
Bones now under con{ideration, we have an inſtance on that {ide of 
the Valley for the probability of the Seas quondam occupation of it ; ſol 
ſhall give you here another no leſs remarkable from the other, or oppo- 
lite ſ1de of it. By credible relation and aſſurance then you may know.. 
that at a place called Feſtbere, . an obfcure Village, about three miles 
from Canterbury, Eaitward, lying under the brow of the Hill ſtretching, 
out by Upſireete, as far as tothe Weſt end of Sarr-wall, by which you. 
wake your entrance into Thanet.; upon the like occaſion to that here at 
Coartham, ( the digging,.or ſinking ofa Well ) at a. very great depth, 
[tore of Oyſter and otherlike ſhells, together with an Iron Ao 
{rmand unimpaired, were found and turned up inour time. The 
lxxe I have been told of an Anchor in our days > Fr up at Broome- 
downe, on the ſame {ide of the Level ſomewhat above Canterbury, Welt- 
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ward. And although I can at preſent inſtance only in theſe few on ei- 
ther [idethe Valley; yet happily upon enquiry other might be found 
for confirming our conjecture. And I ſhall delire and hope, that eve- 
ry ingenuous oy will ſo far oblige and incourage me, as upon this 
overtureto help me in this reſearch and ſcrutiny, by imparting to me, 
what either of his own knowledge, or credible relation from others, 
may conduce towards ſo noble a diſcovery. 
3- Mean time let us entertain our ſelves with our third Query, and 

ſceif happily ſomewhat may not thence reſult adminicular and ſup- 
pletory to what may be defetive and wanting in the former. Our 
third Query now is, how in probability, and when this Valley or Le- 
vel, being once Sea-land, ſhould come to be ſoquite deſerted, and for. 
laken ofthe Sea, as it is at this day, the Sea not approaching it by ſo 
many, a dozen miles, or more? In anſwer whereof, I mult needs ſay 
and grant, that in caſethis Level were once Sea, an Xſluary I mean, or 
Arm of it ; ſo very long it was ago, as we may not reaſonably think, 
that Canterbury ( whether as a City, or never ſo mean a Pagw, or V1l- 
lage ) was thenin rerum natura, or a place inhabited ; which happily it 
may have been, ifnot as long as Juliur Ceſars days, yet undoubtedly,not 
longafter. For an account we have of it ( asof ſome other places in 
Kent) in the Romans time, both from Prolemy the Geographer, Antoninue 
Itinerary and elſewhere. Now ( as was hinted erewhile ) elder Records 
either of Kent, or of Britain that we may conhide in, as Authentick; 
we have none that I know of, before the Romans time : no written cre- 
dible evidences to help usin this ſcrutiny. We mult therefore either 
fit us down, and reſt contented to throy offall further inquiry, or elſe 
caſt about for information as we can. Sch as are for this latter, will 
tell you, thatthe world (all know) is very aged, many thouſand years 
old, and that manyand manifold are the alterations, changes and mu- 
tations, which time hath made in ſeveral parts and quarters of the 
world, tothe notice and diſcovery whereof, no written Record, or un- 
written T radition at this day, can reach or dire us; Tradition it felt 
( longer liv'd many times than any written evidence) failing us for age. 
Of ſuch a nature they conceive may this of the Xſtuary be, fo very anct- 
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ent, as time hath quite worn out the memory of it ; withdrawn all light 
from us, that might conduCt us in the ſcrutiny, and left us as men in 
the dark, without either 2ola, or veſtigium, to {tumble out our way, and 
rome and ramble at uncertainties Such a one happily ſhall he be 
thought, that adventuring to conjecture at the reaſon and occaſion of 
the Seas receſs here, with an abſolute valediftion to the place of its 
wonted reſort, ſhall pitch upon the Seas breaking, burſting and clea+ 
ving aſunder that I/ibmur, or neck of Land, between Gaule and Britain, 
rendring the latter of the ſame Continent with the former, ſuch things 
( tis certain ) have hapned elſewhere, Thus ( ſaith Sexeca) hath the 
Sea rent Spain, from the Continent of Africk. Thus ( as he adds) b 
Deucalions ood, was Sicily cut from haly. More inſtances of this ki 
may be found in Mr. Cambdens Cantium, and elſewhere. And although 
there be no certain evidence of ſuch an accident here from ancient ct- 
ther Hiſtorians, or Geographers ; yet is the thing ſo ſtrongly and rati- 
onally argued, by him eſpecully, as by Ferflegan alſo, Twixe and others 
before him ; and the conjecture back'd with fuch plenty of pregnant 
and probable Criteria, by the former ; that what others may think I 
know not ; but were I of the Jury, I ſhould more than incline to con- 
cur with them, who would find for the I/ihmur. Eſpecially, when to 
the plenty of Arguments muſtered up by Mr. Cambden, I ſhall have 
contributed this one, by him and the reſt omitted, which is, that by a 
received conſtant Tradition, Romney-Marſb, that large and ſpacious 
Level, containing ( faith Mr. Cambden) fourteen miles mn length, and 
eight in breadin ; was ſometime Sea-land, lying wholly under Salt- 
water, and is therefore of not unproperly called, the Seas gift ; 
which having, when tume was, forſaken it, and withdrawn his won- 
ted influence from it; the place thereupon became and continues fra 
Land. Andif I may gels at the time and occaſion of both that, and 
our Canterbury Levels recovery and riddance from the Sea, Lſhall (for 
my part, with fubmuſſon to better judgments ) be apt to pitch upon 
that of the Seas breaking through, and in time working and waſhing 
away that Iſihmus, between Us and France. And then whereas before- 


ume Romney Level ( which had and hath its Szoures too, or Afluaria as | 
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well as ours) and thisother, not improbably ( nohigh Lands, as we 
ſee, interpoling for impeding their conjunotion ) were but one and 
the ſame Level, and lay under the Scas and Salt-waters tyranny, now 
both the one and the other (the Sea having ſomuch more play and 
elbow-room, than formerly by cleaving aſunder the Iſthmus ) were 
reſcued fromit, and of an Xfluary, became ſuch a rich and noble. V al- 
ley, or Level, asis ſecond to none( Itake it ) m England. 

I amreſolved to keep home and conceive my elf no further con- 
cernedthan in our own Level. But if from hence any other ſhall take 
an bintto conſider of the Nether-lands, or Low-Counries, and enquire 
whether thoſe in whole, or 1 =_ may not have ariſen out of, and 
been gained from the Sea, by the very fr occalion, which is here 
conjecturally aſſigned for our Kentiſh Low-lands ; I ſhall not at all won- 
der at it, thinking it (for my part) a task not unworthy a learned, 
judicious, ſober undertaker : and were I as much concern'd, and as 
well inſtru&ed there as here, I ſhould not know how to purge my ſelf 
of negligence, if I did not undertake it with the fir{t. 

4. To come, at length, to the fourth and laſt of our Queries, by 
what means the Sea once having its play there, (at Chartham) this 
Creature comestolye and be found ſo deep in the ground, and under 
ſuch a ſhelving bank ? My anſwer is, that ſuppoſing this with the reſt 
of the Level or Valley once occupicd by the Sea, or Salt-water, that 
being a Creature which by fluxes and refluxes always is in motion, 
and thereby in time beating upon and working itſelf into the bank, 
or riling ground there, might at length ſo far undermine, eat into, 
and loofen it, as to fetch down ſo much mould, or earth upon, or over 
the place, as might lodge the Creature at fo great a depth. Or elle 
perhaps, the continual agitation of the Water might 1n time force, 
drive up, and caſt over it, that great quantity of Ouſe, Earth and other 
matter under which it lay. By the way, its obſerved that the nature 
of the Soil here and there, is ſuch, fo looſe, fupple, rotten, and ſandy, 
that meerly of it ſelf, it is apt to ſink and fall in ; «as was lately expert- 
mented by a Saw-pit, digg d hard by, which after a little time by the 
Earths giving way on each {ide of it, fell in, and fill 'd up it (elf. : 
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T hus have you ( gentle Readers ) our Chartham News, or diſcove- 
rics with the circumitances, and the uſe my little skill will ſerve me to 
make of them, in point either of Hiſtory or Geography. Arcanathey 
are, but whether tanti ; whether I mean, grateful, or uſeful to the 
Publick, is leſt to.the judicious Antiquanies, Naturaliſt, &c. who are 
delired to take the matter, where the Hiſtoriarhath left it. It hath 
been the Finders care, and good will, as to preſerve, ſoto expoſe and 
communicate what he hath found : and- if at-length, to this of the 
parts, and by them, a full diſcovery of the whole, by the $kill and 
dexterity of the learned in the School, and ſecrets of Nature, may be | 
added, for the benefit of the Common-wealth of learning ; both the 
Finder, and Relator will think their time and pains very well both 
teſtowed, and recompenſed. Es: 
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